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His Estate 


66 AVE you taken possession of that fine property of 

H yours?” asked Jodley Coutland, pausing to 
purchase a handful of shoestrings from old Isaac. It was 
a habit of Jodley’s, whenever he met the crippled Jew, to 
buy shoestrings and banter him about his property. 

“Not yewt,”’ replied Isaac with a grin, as the young club- 
man departed. 

Perhaps you may have known old Isaac, the gray- 
bearded shoestring vender, with his warped legs, twisting 
about each other, like vine stems ; with his warped back 
and warped face, withered by pain —a hideous face, save 
for two straight eyes, which twinkled shrewdly and merrily 
with a humor no agony could kill. You must have seen 
him, dragging himself with his heavy stick from street 
corner to street corner, as he peddled his shoestrings. 

A long time before, old Isaac was a lusty workman, 
who daily clamhered high up among steel trusses and 
steel girders to rivet and bolt them fast. Far up in the 
steel net-work he would pound and pull, as free from fear 
as the sparrows that frolicked about and came to know him. 
The building of the huge Kankeegan Terminal began late 
in autumn and continued far into the winter. Cold steel 
is a precarious perch on a cold day; and one bitter day 
Isaac dropped from his perch among the sparrows into the 
steel web of beams and girders, caroming from beam to 
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girder, and girder to beam, until he pitched into a pile of 
sand, a battered cake of human clay. 

They picked him up with his legs shattered and a 
great split in his groin, like a slaughtered pig, and sent 
him perfunctorily to the hospital. Life was dimmer than 
the dying ember of a match. There was no hope. One 
grtay-haired surgeon looked and shaking his head passed 
by; another gray-haired surgeon looked, and shaking his 
head passed by; and another surgeon, young with the 
scent of his sheepskin still about him, looked, bended over 
the Jew with knitted eyebrows, and stopped. He sewed 
Isaac up and for days fought death with oxygen and 
ammonia, till life began to struggle for itself. It was a 
miracle. A young surgeon became famous; and some 
years Jater, a gray-whiskered cripple, his parts all askew, 
hobbled about the streets selling shoestrings. 

People noticed the mishapen figure as it shambled pain- 
fully along. They noted the wrecked body and blasted 
face. They shuddered and some of them bought shoe- 
strings. The crippled Jew became a town sight. Gossips 
soon had it that his sale of shoestrings was enormous. She 
said that he was laying up money and investing it in 
property. 

“What do you do with all your money?” he would 
be asked. 

“ Eet goes to me propertees,” he would answer with a 
smile. Sothe rumor of Isaac’s property came to be ac- 
cepted as a fact and many people, who, once in pity 
purchased shoestrings, passed the crippled Jew, either with- 
out a look or with an unfriendly glance; for he was a 
rich man. 

But there were some who still bought shoestrings. 
With Jodley Coutland it wasa mania. He must have pur- 
chased grosses of them in the chance meetings he had with 
the lame shoestring vender. As he strolled down the 
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avenue from his club or from a stag dinner,“he used to 
enounter crippled Isaac and he never passed him without 
a purchase. If he had taken a bottle or two, he wasa sure 
customer for a dozen pair; and when it was necessary to 
count the bottles, it was necessary to have someone take 
charge of his shoestring investments. 

Jodley’s apartments lay under a plague of shoestrings. 
His rooms were alive with them,—strung over furniture, 
lying in the corners, and bulging from necks of vases and 
bric-a-brac. They hung like snakes from the chandeliers 
in festoons of yellow, green and red ; for Jodley was never 
particular what shoestrings he took but selected whatever 
caught his eye in Isaac’s variegated stock. His pockets 
were always stuffed with them. You might have stopped 
him any time and secured enough laces to equip a centipede. 

One fall the Jew vanished from the streets. Jodley 
missed him at night when he strolled home from the club. 
One day he scoured his apartments for a shoestring. It 
was then that a note came from Isaac, which stated that 
the writer was ill and that while he was in no distress, he 
would like to see Mr. Coutland. 

Jodley with many and minute directions, all written out, 
started out to find Isaac’s abode. He travelled down intoa 
portion of the city, which was a foreign country to him, and 
after trudging through such streets and alleys, he never 
dreamed existed, ended at a place they called Kings 
Court. 

There was nothing regal about the court. It was an 
unpaved street, short and narrow, walled in on each side 
by a row of crumbling brick tenements and barricaded at 
the end by the premises of a noisy iron foundry. As 
Jodley picked his way through the ragged urchins playing 
in the street, he wondered how the children found room 
enough to play; how they could raise their shrill little 
voices loud enough to be intelligible above their own jab 
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bering and the din of the foundry; and how each waif was 
able to find his home among those tenements, all the same, 
with dirty barren walls, planted with monotonous rows of 
windows staring like lidless eyes save where a ragged pair 
of trousers or a discarded petticoat had been stuffed into a 
broken pane. 

Jodley was bewildered. He knew Isaac was up in one 
of those tenements. There was a maze of wooden stair- 
ways zizzaging back and forth along the outside of the 
buildings and running from one tenement to another. 
People were climbing about them like monkeys in a cage. 
Jodley was looking helplessly up into the network of stairs 
when he heard a shrill voice near by in the street. 

“Hey mister,” it piped “ere ye the gent what’s cumin’ 
to see ole Isaac?” 

“T’in that gent,” answered Jodley. 

“ Ye stick to me — I'll take yer to him.” 

The urchin bounded up one of the rickety stairways. 
Jodley hurried after before his courage failed. They 
climbed and climbed, Jodley keeping close on the heels of 
his guide, for he feared that once he lost sight of the boy, 
he would go on through life, wandering between heaven 
and earth in that labyrinth of stairways. 

They wound up somewhere at last and stood in a 
dimly lighted room. The atmosphere in the place was 
overworked. There were smells everywhere — the wall 
paper, the furniture and the carpet, each had its indi- 
vidual odor and all blended into remarkable bouquet. 

“Ees that you, Meester Coutland?” called the voice of 
old Isaac from another room. 

“]’m here,” replied Jodley as he made his way towards 
the voice. 

The cripple was in bed, if a trundel and a few dirty 


coverings could be called a bed. He was very ill. His ~ 


face was emaciated, frightful, but for the old humor in his 
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eyes, surviving all suffering. Jodley shuddered until he 
saw the Jew’s eyes. Then he shuddered no more, but 
smiled back at them. 

“T vanted to sees yous, Meester Coutland,” Isaac ex- 
plained. “I teenks I ees aboot ready to goes und I vanted 
to see yous before Gott Almightys teeks mees avay. Yous 
haft been the best friend I haft whiles I vast lame und I 
vanted to lets yous knows that I teenks oft yous 
before Gott Almightys teeks mees avay. Chreestuns don’t 
cares much to becs kind to Chews. They hates usund a 
deadt Chew ist aboot ast gut a Chew ast tey knows. Boot 
yous hast been gut to one old Chew und he not forgets eet.” 

“Have you needed anything?” asked Jodley, touched 
by the cripple’s gratitude. 

“Nos, I hast not need notdings und I not need notdings 
before Gott Alinightys teekes mees avay. I’m no beggar,” 
replied Isaac reproachfully. ‘I lift mit some peoples und 
tey looks after mees very vells.” 

“Relations?” asked Jodley. As he came in, he had 
noticed two women with the hard unfriendly faces of the 
poor who work always and never know how to get any 
good out of their labor. Their faces had not told of much 
kindness, but Jodley thought it was a fine thing for them 
to take care of the sick Jew. 

Isaac shook his head. “I pays them for vats tey 
doos und I helps them gets along,” he explained. 
“ Yees, they treets me vell. They hears aboot me propertees. 
I tells yous aboot me propertees soomtimes.”’ 

“Do you stay here alone—doesn't anyone come to see 
you?” asked Jodley. ‘Church people do that sort of 
thing, I think. It would not be so lonely if they did.” 
He was not sure but he had an indistinct idea that church 
people explored such places. 

“ Yees, they coomes, boot they tires me,” replied Isaac 
wearily. “They talks aboot me souls. I teenks Gott 
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Almightys, he looks after that. Boot they talks aboot that 
man Cheesus—und I says he a gut man und de Chews 
they doos badt to keels him, boot him for Chreesteens und 
Gott Almightys him for Chews. Und they says Gott 
Almightys theirs too und no ones ees safed who belieft 
notdings een that man Cheesus. Und they says vhy Gott 
Almightys treets Chews so, und scatters them aboot. Und 
I says becoose they doos bad dings—so rabbi says. I 
guess Gott Almighty he make Chews und Chreesteens 
und he not make them to fights.” : 

Jodley was getting nervous listening to the Jew’s theo- 
logical discussion. ‘ Let the church people fight it out,” 
he said. “It’s something I don’t know anything about. 
But isn’t there something I can do to make you comfort- 
able. Of course you are not going to die. I shall send a 
doctor down here and if he don’t have you out in a week— 
I'll go in the shoestring business myself.” 

“ Notdings,” answered Isaac softly. ‘“ Yous haft alvays 
been kind enouf und I gets along alright. Boot there’s 
soomdings I likes to haft yous doos vhen Gott Almightys 
teekes mees avay. Eet’s aboot me propertees und me 
burials. I likes for yous to sees de rabbi vhen I dies und 
sees dot I vas buried neece. I haft te monies for eet und 
here ees te vays yous gets eet. I teekes out one oft dose 
eensurances ‘papers vere I pays monies to te coompanies, 
so mooch noow und so mooch den, und vhen I dies dose 
coompanies coomes und buries me. I likes for yous to be 
there und sees eet done right.” 

The face of old Isaac gladdened when he was told every- 
thing would be nice. “But you are going to get well,” 
said Jodley cheerfully. ‘That doctor of mine will fix you 
alright.” 

“ Yous alvays been gut to me,” murmured Isaac softly. 
“Yous hait been me only friend seence I been lamed und 
there ain’t nctdings un ole broken creepled Chew can 
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do for yous but prays for yous as ta shepherds for heest ewe 
lambs.” 

There was something of the gentleman in the old 
Hebrew. He stopped in good taste without cheapening 
his gratitude by words. Jodley left him with a feeling of 
respect. 

Isaac did not die — Jodley’s doctor fixed him up — and 
in the spring the crippled shoestring vender appeared upon 
the street, looking thinner and feebler. He had harder 
work to drag himself from place to place. One night he 
hobbled in where Jodley and several clubmen sat drinking 
their Scotch. 

“ How’s that fine property getting along ?”” Jodley called 
to him. 

“Very vell,” replied Isaac with a crooked smile. “I 
teenks maybees I teekes possessions soon.” 

“Come tell us about that property” said Jodley winking 
at his friends. ‘It must be considerable.” 

“FKet’s notdings beeg,” answered the cripple. “ Boot eet’s 
goot propertees vhat tere eest oft eet. Yust ast goot ast 
anyones gets. Te tzar, te emperor und no ones get no 
betters.” 

“Tt’s chiefly real estate, isn’t it Isaac?” 

“ Yees reel esteete. Fine reel esteete,—fine seetuation.” 

“Look here, Isaac, did you get it all peddling shoe- 
strings?” 

“Nos,” replied Isaac wrinkling his face in a laugh. 
“ Some oft eet I alvays haft. I gets eet from me fader und 
mudder. Soome oft I buys.” 

“You told me once you don’t live in it or don’t rent it. 
That is rather foolish.” 

“Nos, I vant to keeps eet clean vhen I moves een. “J 
don’t likes to haft sooms lift een me home before me.” 

“ But the taxes?” 

“Humph! Them taxees bodders me notdings.” 
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“You may lose it, Isaac, before you move in. Empty 
property is dangerous — and someone may swindle you out 
of it.” 

“Umph! nos I teenk not,” answered the shoestring seller, 
with a shrug, and shambled out of the room. 

“T should not be surprised if the old Jew had a fortune 
hid away in a sock,” said young Dicky Borden. “It’s a 
habit they have. Jodley, you must have bought enough 
shoestrings to purchase a wine cellar. Shameful waste.” 

“] don’t think so,” replied Jodley thoughtfully. “That 
property is some kind of a joke. But Scotch interests me 
more than Hebrew.” 

“Jodley, you were always a philosopher,” observed 
Dicky, passing the bottle and syphon, “but a wretched 
punster.” 

“It's enough to send one’s brain in a whirl to watch that 
bottle run round,” replied Jodley. ‘So I may say what I 
dare.” 

Owing to an impending city election, the bar closed 
down at a distressingly early hour. Jodley and his friends 
were greatly annoyed by its absurd action, but in spite of 
pleas and threats they were turned out intothe night. The 
bar had taken all the grace possible under the city ordi- 
nance. It was late. Except for a few hurrying pedestrians, 
the street was deserted ; though now and then a motorman 
on his final trip broke all previous records and the city 
speed limit, as he sent his car thumping down the avenue. 

“Dicky,” cried Jodley, “I can beat you to the end of 
the block.” Open air had aroused Jodley’s energy. 

Dicky was sure that he could not be beaten, he was 
willing to stake his shoes on his convictions. With ex- 
tensive track formalities they set for the race. Jodley was 
off like the Flying Dutchman ; and Dicky ina heap. And 
in a heap he lay until Jodley returned from his dash down 
the street. Dicky had lost his shoes and Jodley, reasoning 
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that it was only proper the victor should wear his spoils, 
decided to unshoe Dicky at once. There was not much 
resistance left in Dicky, but enough to resent losing his 
shoes; and he kicked. His struggles were vain; Jodley 
unshod him after cutting the shoestrings. Dicky’s shoes 
were large and without laces unmanagable. Somewhat 
perplexed what to do, Jodley looked about thoughtfully. 
Across the car tracks old Isaac stood regarding the scene 
with amusement. 

“Shoestrings,” cried Jodley, bounding towards the peddler. 

A flood of light flashed across his face as a big interurban 
car came rushing down the street. The driver, his nerves 
leaping, as a dark form ruse up in the path of light, rat- 
tled the gong wildly, but Jodley was after shoestrings. 
The motor leaped upon him— but old Isaac, hurling his 
crippled frame across the tracks, struck him and toppled 
him backward out of the very teeth of the car. A thud— 
and the wheels crunching and grinding came to a stop. 

Jodley, sober in an instant, was the first to reach Isaac, 
as he lay beneath the car. He and his friends removed 
the mangled form from among the wheels and machinery 
and, bearing it into the adjacent bar-room, laid it gently 
upon the heap of coats they had eagerly thrown down. 
Isaac was terribly mutilated; but suddenly he opened 
his eyes. 

“ Ees Meester Coutland hurt?” he whispered. 

Jodley, who was kneeling beside him striving to stanch 
the flow of blood, bent over the Jew’s face. There were 
tears on the young man’s cheeks. 

“Don’t feels badt, Meester Coutland,” Isaac said softly, 
“ Notding coould haft made me happier. Yous haft been 
me onlys friend und to doos somthings for yous ees the 
best theeng int te vorld for me. I moost haft gone soon 
anyhows und eet ees mooch betters thees old creeple goes 
than yous so young und strong.” 
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It did not require the physician that came shortly to tell 
that even Isaac could not recover from such injuries. He 
had not uttered a groan—pain had become a part of 
his nature — but he was dying. 

“Yous von’t forgets me eensurances und me burials?” 
he asked Jodley with a smile. “ Yous vill sees that eet 
ees done right.” 

Jodley touched the peddler’s brow and told him that he 
would be buried right if undertakers were capable of doing 
it. The Hebrew’s eyes brightened; then closed wearily 
and his face knitted with a spasm of pain. 

“Und that propertees oft mine,” Isaac continued chuck- 
ling faintly. ‘“Eet ees a fine propertees— ast fine ast te 
tzar or te emperor haft. I vanted to takes possessions 
theeze spring, becoose me propertees ees most pretty int te 
spring. I teenks I tells yous all aboot that propertees oft 
mine. Eet ees so vide,” he went on, holding up his hands 
a yard apart. ‘Und eet ees seex feet long und seex feets 
deep.” 

Robert E. Rinehart. 











The End of Youth 


There is a garden gleaming white 

In a dark, dark land without a bourne, 
Where a fountain ripples the livelong night 
Whispering to the poplars lorn, 
To the aspens quivering dark then bright 
In the gleam of the young moon’s horn, 
Bathed in a silent silvery light 
With never a tinge of morn. 


“The rim of the East is dark and wide, 

The West is full of mystery,” 

Said a youth who sat by the fountain side, 

“ And the darkness calls to me.” 

Little he recks of the beauty there ; 

Deaf to the song of the midnight bird 

Rolling in liquid volumes through 

Reaches of silence where the elf 

Plays alone in the moonlit dew, 

He hums and hums to himself 

A wild fantastic air, 

A strange sad melody he heard 

From a traveler singing out in the dark, 

Passing in through the arc of the East and out 
through the Western arc. 





Twilight has come in the garden now ; 

The slender wan moon ready to die 

Sinks through the dawn-dusk, silently 

Lifting the white light from the land, 

Stealing the tinsel from leaf and bow; 

Bending low and with shadowy hand 

Beckoning from their feast 

In the honeyed harebells elf and fay. 

The strong man looks to the burning East 

And opens his arms to greet the day. 
Edward Harshberger Butler. 
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The Nassau Lit. in Times Past 


T was my good fortune, the other day, to come across 
some old numbers of the Nassau Literary Magazine or, 
to put it more exactly, of the Nassau Monthly, as it was 
then called. They comprised parts of volumes I and II, 
published in 1841 and 1842. Naturally I looked them over 
with avidity ; ‘‘We shall see,” thought I, “ what our rever- 
end professors were like in the days of their youth.” These, 
the first literary efforts of men now famous, whose names 
are perhaps household words, are the stuff which make the 
dead past to live once more,—the bit of unimportant real- 
ism—the wart on Marlborongh’s nose. 

In the early ’40’s The Monthly and the student-body it 
reflected were very much like our Lit. and our present-day 
college,—and yet very different. Sixty years ago they 
spoke of Old Nassau much as we speak now; and, indeed, 
when I think of it, the College was pretty old even then; 
nearly a hundred years had passed—or was it more than a 
hundred ?—since His Excellency, Gov. Belcher, had granted 
a charter for the education of pious Colonial youths. And 
yet sixty years ago seems so far in the dim past that noth- 
ing can seem much farther. They did not even have a 
football team in 1841. Railroads were curiosities; the 
idea of the telegraph was scoffed at; slavery did not need 
defense—it was as natural an institution as the church; 
the very students had their black body-servants. But the 
editors of the Monthly labored under the same difficulties 
as do their successors: “ The cause of the late appearance 
of the Monthly is . . . ; The lack of contributions . . ;” 
and so the tale proceeds. The slang of the day, the most 
ephemeral portion of language, bears much resemblance to 
that now heard onthe campus. A rhymer of the ’40’s 
speaks of a man as “tight” when he wishes to convey the 
impression that he has evidently indulged freely in spirit- 
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ous liquors. Another writer avers, “ Under the generic 
term of First Honor Man may be also included a certain 
tribe of plodders that rejoice in the name of pollers.” Ye 
Etymologists, quick, say whether this is an archaic form of 
the modern epithet “poler”? And why has it thus 
changed, and what will it next become? 

A comparison between the old Monthly and the present 
Lit. is natural and proper. The most obvious difference 
between volume I and volume LIX is in the display of 
book-knowledge. The youths of olden times—they often 
entered college at the age of twelve—quoted with wonder- 
ful facility from obscure Greek and Latin authors, now 
never heard of except from publishers’ catalogues; they 
discussed the most profound philosophical questions with a 
readiness and command of words rare in a modern profes- 
sor. They treated of every subject from A to Z in these 
two small volumes (about one hundred pages in each). 
Judge for yourself from these few examples: “The Stranger 
Knight,” a romantic poem: “ The Bachelor,” an essay on 
the advantages of the single state; a review of religion, en- 
titled “Idolatry;” ‘ European Prose-Fiction,” an essay 
covering the literary tendencies and the novelists of every 
nation since the fall of Rome; “History of Secret Socie- 
ties”—apparently from inside information; ‘ Universal 
Benevolence,” a discussion of the trend of modern philan- 
thropy; an essay on “ National Songs ;” “ Montezuma, a 
Tragedy,” to be continued, but of which I could find only 
one installment—seemingly the Tragic Muse had lost her 
voice after the first round; “‘ Power’s Great Slave,” a bit of 
art criticism. And so the tale goes on—a cyclopaedia of 
universal knowledge. Only one department of letters was 
lacking—fiction. Stories were tabooed in the Nassau 
Monthly. The classical spirit of the times is manifested by 
the signatures appended to the contributions; when they 
are signed at all it is with some mysterious Greek letters, 
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“ Omega Psi,” or with some pompous Latin name, after the 
style of Junius. But perhaps these wily boys had a deeper, 
ulterior purpose in concealing their identity: perhaps they 
foresaw just some such occasion as now has come to pass. 
They were not going to have their curious pupils, or still 
worse, their impudent sons, laugh at them; “ Why, Pop, 
this is by you.” And before our elderly gentleman could 
prevent it, the urchin would have discovered his shame. 
To the exclamation, “You don’t mean to say you ever 
wrote this trash,” he must blushingly assent. Ah, the 
clever youths, “ None of that in mine, if you please.” 

In point of style, and in the amount of knowledge re- 
quired the old probably surpasses the new. But they at- 
tempted too much in those days. If their style is richer, 
ours is more straightforward, and is more nearly what it 
is intended to be. The vast majority of articles in the Lit. 
of to-day are written by men who know by experience 
that what they write is in fact as it is represented. The 
contrary was the case with the Monthly, its articles smack 
of the encyclopaedia—of a long series of reference books. 
The introduction of short stories in recent years makes 
comparison more difficult. They are the fashion now-a- 
days ; they were not then. Leaving out the question of 
whether the editors did right in following the current and 
admitting fiction to their columns, I think all must agree 
that the Lit. is better to-day than ever before; it is hum- 
bler, less bombastic, more successful. 

Junius and the rest of them sometimes laid aside their 
classicism and took up the pen in a lighter mood (would 
they had done so more frequently). It was the custom of 
the editors to write at the end of each number a criticism 
of the rejected contributions, pouring upon the unfortunate 
the vials of their sarcasm. How the literary neophyte 
must have smarted! “ With the‘ Lines to the Stump of a 
Segar’ we have lighted our pipe; ‘Truth’ is rather 
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dull and uninteresting ;” “ ‘Imaginative Literature’ would 
not look well in print;” “‘D’ labors as though he had 
water on the brain;” “‘My Grandfather's Manuscript,’ 
unless the first few pages bear false witness, is perhaps 
best in manuscript;” “‘The Parting’ is between the 
writer and common sense.” Ouch, that stings. However, 
all the humor was not from the editors, nor was it all bit- 
ing ; the contributors sometimes dared to smile. 

These were the good old days when the student used to sit 
with the professor in the Nassau Tavern, listening to the 
stories of some wayfarer, and rise the next morning to 
write his stint of Latin verses. A strange mixture of poet 
and pedant he was, a staid classicist and yet a young Ameri- 
can, who took himself half seriously at least and seems to 
have been the better for it. 

John Ogden Bigelow. 





A Norse Love Song 


Love! Iam freer than the strong white wings 
That sweep and skim above the wind-lashed sea, 

In that I love thee; richer than great kings 
Because thou lovest me. 


Love, I am master of a spell more strong 
Than ever minstrel wove into his art, 

In that I made for thee a little song 
That found thy deep, still heart. 


Love, I ain stronger than the gods that hurled 
On men of old their joys and their alarms, 

For see, sweetheart, I hold my own whole world 
Clasped safe in my own arms. 

K. Savage Goodman. 

















The Choice 


HE Sophomore sat gazing absently out of the window 
i is at the drizzling rain. Over on the campus the trees 
drooped motionless in the still air like chickens caught out 
in the wet, but he did not see them, his thoughts were far 
away. Before him on the desk lay a half read letter from 
his father, Colonel Fenton, a Senator from one of the great 
western states. 

“ My dear son,” it ran, “I am proud to congratulate you 
on this, your twenty-first birthday, although it makes me 
feel that I am beginning to grow old myself. You have 
now attained your majority, and are a man in the eyes of 
the law. However, I expect to keep right on bossing you in 
the future, just as I have always done in the past. 

“T shall never forget my twenty-first birthday. It came 
two days after the battle of Chickamauga, where our regi- 
ment had suffered heavy loss. The captain and first lieu- 
tenant of my company had both been killed and I, as 
second lientenant, was temporarily in command. We had 
fallen back upon Chattanooga, and were fortifying it against 
Bragg’s advance. 

“ All day I had been working on the trenches, and when 
night came I was utterly fagged-out. As I sat by the fire 
smoking, an orderly came up and reported that I was 
wanted at headquarters at once. 

“When I reached the old colonial mansion where General 
Rosecrans and his staff were installed, the General himself 
saw me, and informed me that they had decided to raise 
me permanently to the rank of captain in place of Captain 
Middleton. This promotion was the only birthday present 
I got, but I tell you I was a happy man that night... ” 

Young Fenton dropped the letter and stared out at the 
falling rain. At twenty-one, his father had not only taken 
his place as a man among men, but had even won a position 
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of considerable honor and authority. And what was he at 
the same age? Only a Sophomore at college—and not a 
very prominent one at that—with the likelihood, if heshould 
follow his parents’ wishes and study law, of spending at 
least five years more as a student before he even began to . 
be independent or to make his own way in the world. 
Three conditions and a pensum, which were hanging over 
his head, did not help him in his moody state of mind. - 

The day of real manhood seemed far away, and he 
longed for an opportunity to show his mettle—to show that 
he was-made of the same stuff as his father. . . 

Beneath the surface of his thoughts he had been aware of 
the persistent calling of a newsboy out on the campus. 
Suddenly, as the boy rounded a corner, his shrill cry came 
up distinctly, ‘‘ Extree! Extree! All about war being de- 
clared! Extree paper.” 

Fenton caime out of his reverie with a start. Hurrying 
down he bought a paper, and climbed slowly up the stairs 
again, reading as he went. Ocross the whole top of the 
sheet was a flaring headline, “Congress Declares War with 
Spain. President Calls for Volunteers... ” 

Fenton’s heart gave aleap. Here was the chance he had 
been longing for; he would enlist; he would show the 
world that he was a worthy son of his father—a true chip 
of the old block. 

After he had twice read the scanty amount of facts, and 
the wild speculations concerning war, which filled the 
paper, his eye fell on his father’s letter which lay on the 
desk only half read and he took it up to finish it. The re- 
mainder was as follows : 

“ A letter has just arrived from Florida from your mother. 
She is improving very slowly, but in her present nervous 
state the possibility of a war with Spain seems to be prey- 
ing on her mind. She is worried because in that event, 
she will have to take the trip North again as it would be 
unsafe to remain on the East Coast. 
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“ There is no doubt here in Washington that war is im- 
minent—in fact it will probably be declared within the 
next twenty-four hours. I feel it my duty to inform you 
that I have just heard from Major Clarkson, that the City 
Guard, of which you were a member, has decided to volun- 
teer as a body, in case there isa war. He says they are 
short one lieutenant, owing to Harry Ford’s illness, and he 
is keeping the place open for you, if you wish it. I have 
not let your mother know of this, as I feared its effects on 
her; but I knowshe would agree with me that it would be 
a great mistake for you to leave college now, without fin- 
ishing your course. Still, I let you know of this as I feel 
your are of age now to judge for yourself and I only hope 
you will not be carried away by any rash ideas about 
glory, etc.” 

Fenton gave a whoop of delight. Examinations and 
conditions could go to the dogs. Fame and adventure were 
waiting for him overseas. He saw himself sword in hand, 
leading a desperate charge against the enemy, or marching 
at the head of his men through some captured city, while 
the dark-eyed senoritas peeped out admiringly from behind 
carefully drawn blinds. And there was his home-coming— 
a young hero, bronzed by the tropicsun. He even fancied 
he could read, between the lines of his father’s letter, the 
old soldier’s military pride and ambition for his only son. 

Then a little sentence came up in his mind like a hand 
raised forbiddingly—“ I have not let your mother know of 
this as I feared its effects upon her” and he remembered 
that the doctor had said, when he ordered her south after 
a threatened attack of pneumonia, “ Mrs. Fenton is also on 
the verge of a severe nervous breakdown. She must not 
only be taken to a milder climate at once, but she must be 
kept absolutely quiet, and without the slightest worry or 
excitement, for months to come.” 

Young Fenton groaned inwardly. His bright dream o' 
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glory was gone. He knew the torturing anxiety his mother 
would suffer if he should be sent to the front. No, he 
ought to stay where he was and plod along in the same 
oldrut.... 

Suddenly he became aware that the bell was ringing— 
had been ringing for several minutes. Grabbing his hat 
he hurried down the stairs and out to recitation. 

James Dayton Voorhees. 
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| Before The Storm 


Not when the sun, serene in might, 

| Fills the air with a haze of light 

Can our blinded vision most delight 

In the verdant robe on meadow and height, 

Beholding how fair it lies, and bright, 

But when the thunder’s challenge clangs loud, 

And over the hill a rising cloud 

Mantles the east like a far-trailed shroud, 

And motionless trees swiftly are bowed 

To the sudden rain-wind, rushing sheer, 

Then over meadow and hill is seen 

Vivid waves of fresh, cool green, 

That, like as rivers flashing between 

Their overflowed river banks, washed clean, 

Flash so, emerald clear, 

Through shining fields, whence the light in fear 

Flies from the storm-cloud, hurrying near. 
George Tucker Bispham, Jr. 
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At the Rondo Rancho 


rT 3 H no, sefior, do not ride him, not that horse. Did 

they not tell you ?—he has killed every man who 
has tried to break him. They were all so confident. But 
no one can ride him. He will never be mastered.” 

“ A thousand thanks, sefiorita, for your kind advice, but, 
still I think I will try. At any rate, I can but fail as the 
others have — if I fail.” 

“ But can you not see how he fights the vaquerros even 
now as they strain at their lariats? I have seen them try 
it before ; they cannot tire him out.” 

“You will pardon me, I trust, if I seem not to regard 
your words, but I must go. They are waiting for me to 
saddle him.” 

He bowed low before her, in his courtly Spanish man- 
ner, and walked quickly towards the group of men around 
the struggling horse —a large black with the spirit of the 
fighter in every line. | A dozen ropes checked its plunges 
as the Don picked up his saddle and drew near. With the 
skill of long practice, he adjusted the bridle and fastened 
a handkerchief over the horse’s eyes; then placed the 
heavy saddle, the horse quivering under his touch. He 
tightened the cinches while the black stood with legs braced 
wide apart. Then, holding the horse’s head close, he swung 
himself into the saddle. 

At the touch of his foot in the stirrup, the big black 
sprang high in the air and as he came down the man 
reached forward and snatched the blindfold from his eyes. 
The horse hesitated but an instant and then, as though on 
wings, bounded away across the mesa, skimming the sage- 
brush, sailing over arroyos, seeming hardly to touch the 
earth. Horse and rider became gradually small in the 
distance, then, with a wide turn, they came back. As they 
reached the corral, the man drew the horse up shortly and, 
raising his sombrero, smiled at the sefiorita. 
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“Ah,” she murmured, “he rides well, the sefior Larti- 
jo.” Then she caught her breath, for the horse, lowering his 
head, began pitching savagely with the dangerous writhing 
plunges of the twisting buck. Like lightning he twisted 
and turned in his endeavors to rid himself of his rider; 
then, springing forward, he dashed against the coral fence. 
But the man was on the alert. Throwing himself to one 
side, he avoided the attempt to crush his leg. The big 
black fought likea demon. His stiff-legged plunges, his 
quick turnings were beginning to tell on the rider who, in 
the cloud of dust, could hardly breathe. Suddenly, with- 
out warning, the horse threw himself and rolled. But once 
more the agility of the man saved him, and when the horse 
again rose to his feet, he sprang into the saddle. The 
black, however, appeared dazed and from the man’s nose 
and ears minute streams of blood began to flow. Still, by 
grit, he kept his seat. And then into the wild heart of the 
animal there seemed to creep a dread, a hopeless fear. He 
felt the grasp of mastery tightening upon him, his 
freedom slipping away. The instinct of the wild surged 
again in him and, with an effort which seemed the expres- 
sion of terror and of despair, the great horse reared high and 
fell. He lay still with his neck twisted under him —only, 
a slight quiver shook his body, as of the spirit seeking to 
be free. 

But the man had not conquered easily. They carried 
his limp form into the hacienda. 


“ But the sefiorita Tita, as you call her,—you say you 
were old sweethearts. Yet, do you think she would come 
here to Mexico, so far from Spain?” 

“ Perhaps not—and yet, who could resist the life here? 
Ah, how we love it; the mountains, the prairies, and the 
freedom, the unbounded freedom of the plains.” Then, 
glancing at his bandaged leg with a slight smile,—“ And 
the horses also. They are our friends, generally.” 
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He lighted a cigarette and leaned back in his chair with 
a half weary, half contented sigh. 

Sefiorita Rondo glanced toward him. ‘“ You are tired, 
perhaps?” she questioned. ‘ You see, it has been a week 
since you were hurt. ShallIsing? Something that I 
found to-day?” 

They were seated within the little court of the haci- 
enda. A small fountain splashed in the center and a con- 
fusion of tropical plants contrasted sharply with the mesa 
outside, where the sand and the sage-brush stretched away 
mile upon mile, gray and ghostly in the starlight. 

The sejfiorita softly touched her guitar and in her low, 
rich voice sang. 

‘* Ah sweetheart mine, with tender eyes so blue, 
Where e’er I roam I’m thinking love of you, 

Thou wilt believe me, dear. 

In the soft night, a glorious star I see, 

It tells me, sweet, tis keeping watch o’er thee ; 

Oh, would that you were near. 

When slowly towards the West the moon comes riding, 
It seems to me behind it thou art hiding ; 

Is it thy voice I hear? 

Or but the soft wind through the pine trees sighing ; 
Perhaps a message of thy love is trying 

To whisper in my ear.” 

The breeze seemed to carry away the last strains, so low 
was her voice. When she had ceased, he looked at her 
smiling. 

“ So you found the verses which I wrote ?” 

“You, sefior! Did you write them? I did not know. 
O pardon me, sefior. And they were to your Spanish 
sweetheart. She would never forgive me did she know.” 

“You are wrong, sefiorita. I wrote them to my Mexican 
sweetheart.” 

She hesitated, taken aback. ‘Ah, you have so many, 
sefior. You did not tell me of this one.” 

“T had almost determined to tell no one of her. But, 
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you see, you found the verses and my secret is no longer a 
secret.” 

“ But will you not tell me of her?” she asked. Deftly 
rolling a small cigarette, she lighted it and gave it to him. 
“Come,” she said, “ tell me of her.” 

He watched the softly curling smoke and then, with a 
slightly nervous smile, he said, “ She has waves and clouds 
of blue-black hair; her eyes— ah — her eyes are as deep as 
the sky and as unfathomable. Looking into their depths 
I forget all else. Such eyes,—sad and joyous, tantalizing, 
yet seeming to promise, marvelous, wonderful; they give 
me a gleam of something above this world. When she 
frowns, I think her beautiful. And when she smiles —” 

“Yes,” she prompted, smiling herself. ‘When she 
smiles?” 

“ Why, then, I know I love her better than all the world. 
She is bewitching,” he concluded. 

“ Ah,” sighed the sefiorita, “she must be beautiful. And 
have you told her of your love?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you won her?” she queried, noticing his smile. 

“T—JI don’t quite know,” he said. “You see she began 
to ask me questions and I could not find out.” 

“But I would have found out, why don’t you?” she 
asked. 

“T will,” he said. ‘“ Sefiorita,’—he tried to rise, but 
his broken leg rendered him helpless,—“ Senorita,” he said, 
leaning towards her, “do you love me?” 

** Me !—I!— but, sefior!” she exclaimed. 

“T know,” he said eagerly, “you are thinking of the 
sefiorita Tita. She was a dream of long ago, a memory of 
my native land. In the long rides alone across the prairies 
I thought of Spain and of her. But, on one of those rides, 
Sefiorita, I came to the Rondo Rancho. We were tired, 
my horse and I, and there we rested.” 
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“ Yes,” she murmured, “I remember how you came just 
at nightfall. You had ridden all day in the dust and heat, 
and you looked —oh, so tired.” 

“ Tired,” he said, “ yes, but I forgot that, I forgot every- 
thing except a girl, tender, beautiful, bewitching,— you, 
Teresa.” Then, after a moment—‘“and you?’, 

“ Why,” she faltered, “I— I,” then leaning over till her 
lips just touched his ear,—“ Ignorante,”’ she whispered, “I 
loved you then.” 


Addison Talboit. 
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Mr. Scrimp’s Christmas Dream 


\ | R. SCRIMP had a sister. That is he had once had 

one. For ever since Maria Scrimp had married that 
shiftless clerk of a fellow Snigglesby, her brother had 
dropped her from the list of his poor but deserving rela- 
tions. It was not that Snigglesby was not in love with 
Maria and wouldn’t make her a good husband, or that 
Maria was not in love with him that Mr. Scrimp had vio- 
lently opposed the match. But he was, for his station in 
life, rich while poor Snigglesby was only a sub-clerk 
and hadn’t money enough to buy the vest when he bought 
a suitof clothes. Atleast he always wore his coat buttoned 
up very tight and looked very cold and forlorn even in the 
summer time. So Mr. Scrimp had cast Maria off and for 
some years had scarcely so much as seen her. 

This, however, had not prevented the Snigglesbys from 
having children and by this time there was such a lusty 
and redcheeked brood of them that the neighbors down on 
the side street where they lived wondered how their fond 
parents could have brought them up so healthily on eight 
hundred a year, for no one had ever heard of Mr. Snigglesby 
having received a raise of salary. But the time came around 
when the two eldest, who were twins, must be sent to 
school and there was no money to do it. For those were 
the days before the great public school system had comme in. 

Mr. Scrimp had just slammed his front door. It was 
not a bad door either, with pretty green panellings and a 
gorgeous knob on the outside. Still Mr. Scrimp had 
slammed it. As he now stumbled up the dark, uncarpeted 
stairway to his gloomy uncarpeted study he reflected that 
he should not have slammed the door any more than he 
should almost have knocked down the little street waif, 
who, a moinent before, had asked him for a penny outside. 
Mr. Scrimp had to save his pennies: that was why his 
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lonely house was cold and uncarpeted. And this was 
Christmas eve, too. 

“The idea of Maria’s asking me to send her children to 
school! The idea of it, when she hasn’t been to see me 
these five years! If that fellow Snigglesby can’t educate 
his children, why let ’em stay as ignorant as he is. Make 
‘em chimney-sweeps, I’ll employ ’em. These old chim- 
neys of mine need a good cleaning.” 

All this time he was trying to start his fire by means of 
a newspaper and a small scuttle of coals. Kindling wood 
was rather expensive for Mr. Scrimp with his four thous- 
and a year. 

“Confound children anyway,” he muttered, as the fire at 
length began to blaze and he had seated himself before it 
in his dressing gown to reckon up the day’s accounts. “I 
really feel quite ashamed of myself when I think I was 
once a child myself. Confound ’em all, good and bad, 
they ‘re all alike,—brats!” 

In this pleasant frame of mind Mr. Scrimp fell to musing, 
and the longer he mused the more distant seemed to grow 
the fire and the pleasanter his own reflections, till he really 
thought he must have been asleep, when he heard a child’s 
voice behiad him: “ Please, Mr. Scrimp, kin I come and 
sit by your fire?” 

And with that a little figure in knickerbockers and a 
very frowzy head of hair stepped from behind Mr. Scrimp’s 
chair and proceeded to seat himself and warm his hands 
before the fire, which by this time had leaped up into a 
royal blaze. Mr. Scrimp was speechless. The newcomer 
looked over his shoulder. 

“ Jim ’s a.comin’ in a minit, an’ then we ’re goin’ down 
by Miller’s dam to fish to-day, ain’t we, Tim?” 

Mr. Scrimp did not answer. Tim, that was his name, 
That was what they used to call him Tim, Scrimp. 
He felt a tear start down his cheek. 
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Now there were two little figures before the fire. “ Here’s 
Jim,” spoke up the first. ‘ Now let ’s go on down to the 
dam before that Jakey Miller ketches us, ’cause he ’ll beat 
us. He stole all ny worms the other day. I ’ve got a lot 
more right here in my pocket.” 

“ Aw, let ’s wait here by the fire,” returned Jim. ‘Gi’ 
me one o’ your worms and let ’s make it sizzle. Where ’s 
Maria: Tim? Mebbe she ’ll tell us a story.” 

“She ain’t here. She ’s helpin’ Ma pick the vegetables. 
I skinned out.” Mr. Scrimp started. Was this himself 
that was speaking? He thought it must be, for his two 
companions quite evidently recognized him, and besides, 
it seemed quite natural to be in stockings and short trous- 
ers again ; for upon looking down at his body, which had 
lain sprawled out in the chair, Mr. Scrimp discovered that 
his legs no longer touched the floor and that there was a 
large hole in the covering of his left knee. Seeing this 
opening, Mr. Scrimp suddenly grew quite lighthearted. 

“Gee, fellers!” he said, “I wisht some of the rest would 
come in. We could have a game of tag in the old attic. 
Ma ’s so darned careful of the house, at home.” 

“T say, that would be fine,” broke in Jim. “It ain’t no 
fun fishin’ when that bully Jakey ’s around. Let’s all 
yell for Jack an’ the rest of the gang an’ they ’ll be ’round 
here pretty quick.” 

But there was no need of any such demonstration, for 
before Mr. Scrimp, or Tim, as he now remembered that he 
was, had time to wink, the room was filled with as motley 
a crowd of sturdy young rag-a-muffins as would have 
delighted the heart of a Christian worker in a tenement 
house district. There they were, all like Tim himself, 
dirty hands, smiling faces, torn stockings, and tongues 
wagging as fast as good Mother Nature would let them. 
And, best of all, Tim knew every one of them, boys and 
girls, all his old playmates. There was even Ikey Isaacs, 
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the little Jew who lived down back of the mill and whom 
they used to make fun of on account of his lameness. Tim 
noticed that he still walked with the old limp. There they 
were, the old faces long ago crowded out of his memory. 

And before Tim knew it there was such a good old-fash- 
ioned game of tag going on that the roof seemed in danger 
of falling in. And Tim was right in the midst of it, tear- 
ing around the old room and laughing with joy, even stop- 
ping in a dark corner to snatch a kiss from little Mary, the 
grocer’s daughter, as he had done many a time in the days 
gone by. And it had all come back to him! 

Suddenly, Tim met a strange face, and yet one that he 
knew quite well. It was his brother's, the little brother 
whom he used to take walking in the woods on beautiful 
Sunday afternoons. What had happened to him? Oh, yes, 
he had died. Tim did n’t know what that meant, but he 
remembered that his brother had been very ill and then 
one day the house was very still and they had gone to the 
churchyard and back, the old churchyard under the hill, 
and he had never seen his brother since. That was why 
he had scarcely known the face. 

And now he had forgotten all about the game and he 
was telling his new-found brother about a dreadful dream 
he had had. “ You know I had a perfectly awful dream 
the other night,” he was saying, “I dreamt that I was a 
stingy old miser and lived all alone in a big, dark house, 
and never played tag, and never went fishin’ and never 
played hookey out of school—and, and—never did any- 
thing! And I had just heaps of money and I would n't give 
even a penny to poor boys what asked me for it in the 
street, and would n’t give even a penny to my poor cous- 
ins and aunts and uncles to buy candy with or clothes to 
go to school in. And I would n’t do lots of things and I 
was so awful scared that the black man would come and 
eat me up for bein’ so stingy that I just woke up. And I 
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hated children, just like you and me, too. Gee! I was 
glad to wake up. Tell me all about where you ’re livin’ 
now. Why don’t you come around and play with us any 
more? There ’s heaps more fishes in the brook now than 
there was last year and Jones’s dogs ain’t half so fierce.” 

Tim’s oration was cut short by the entrance of a fresh 
crowd of visitors and the game began again. Away they 
went, over chairs and under tables, rolling on the floor, 
laughing and shouting. Into such dark corners did they 
get and iuto so much dirt, that Tim thought it was no won- 
der that one little fellow crawled out-from under a chest of 
drawers looking like a chimney-sweep. But Tim was star- 
tled. The little fellow’s trousers had grown long and black 
aud sooty, and his coat too was as black as ink. His lands 
and face looked as if he had been making mud pies, and 
instead of a tangled mass of yellow hair, a tall, black skull- 

ap adorned his head and there was a broom over his 
shoulder. In fact, he really was a chimney-sweep. Tim 
looked around at his companions. ‘They had suddenly all 
become chimney-sweeps too. And even as Tim looked at 
them, they all scurried over to the fire and disappeared like 
smoke, up the chimney. Tim rushed to the hearth 
just in time to see the last pair of legs vanish. Then the 
fire died down. 

He peered up the black hole of the chimney for a mo- 
ment and then fell back into the big arm-chair before it. 
Then the fire went out and Tim began to feel cold about 
the feet. His legs seemed to lengthen out again and his 
trousers to grow long and cover them. Then he felt cold 
all over and suddenly he sat up,—in short, Mr. Scrimp was 
awake again. The fire, as we have said, had gone 
out and Mr. Scrimp shuddered as he rubbed his eyes. He 
glanced at the old clock on the mantlepiece. It had run 
down. 

“Confound—,” he began and then he stopped. He got 
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up and stretched himself. Then he stepped over to the 
window, threw open the shutters, and looked out. The 
gray dawn had just broken and the chimney pots and gables 
across the way looked dark and sombre against the eastern 
sky. A little snow had fallen in the night and the un- 
trodden pavement below looked very clean and bright, just 
as the fields used to look at home, thought Mr. Scrimp. 
And this was Christmas morning, just like all the Christ- 
inas mornings which were past, and just like all that were 
to come, how many he could not tell. He was wondering. 

Presently, having closed the shutters and built himself 
a big, roaring fire, he sat down before it to think. So the 
sun came up and began to stream into the lonely room, and 
without, the chimes began to ring and the people to pass 
along the sidewalks, leaving them all muddy and sloppy. 
But the street did n’t mind, for the faces of the people were 
all very happy, and it was Christmas morning. 

And not the least happy was Mr. Scrimp as, arrayed in 
his vest, he issued from his gloomy mansion, called for a 
cab and drove away in it, leaving a very astonished urchin 
on the curb holding tightly a crisp new dollar bill, which 
was probably the highest price Mr. Scrimp had ever paid 
for a morning paper. Now where the cab was carrying 
this worthy gentleman is a matter of doubt, but this was 
certainly the gladdest Christmas which the Singlesbys had 
know in their uneventful family history. It would have 
been good to have seen the happy dinner they made of it 
and the occasional tear which Mrs. Singlesby wiped away 
with her handkerchief, but best of all would have been to 
see the smiling face of Mr. Scrimp as he arose at the end 
of the repast to propose the toast: “‘ To the children: God 


bless ‘em!” 
C. Ames Brooks. 

















Editorial 
\W* wish, this month, to propose a plan for increas- 


ing the efficiency of this magazine. Most 
undergraduates need not be told the position The Lit. 
occupies at present in college life, but for the sake of the 
alumni, to whom this is chiefly addressed and who may 
have forgotten, or may never have known, or who hold 
opinions which have not changed with changing conditions, 
we will preface our arguiment with a short statement of 
present conditions. The Lit. belongs to the class of extra- 
curriculum activities, and in that fact lies its princiyal 
chance of usefulness, since the work done for it is sponta- 
neous and therefore more real than any compulsory work can 
ever be. Yet of all the extra-curriculum activities, The Lit. 
and the debating team lie nearest to and most effectively 
supplement the regular course of study. It is incontesta- 
bly true that a certain number of men in each class get a 
training by writing for The Lit. which can be got in no 
other way, and it is also as true, though not so apparent, 
that the simple presence of a literary magazine conducted 
by undergraduates reacts for good upon men who may or 
may not write for such a magazine or who may or may not 
so much as read it. Thus The Lit. merits consideration 
from both faculty and students. 

Now, the present editors may once have entertained 
dreams of making The Lit. the most important institution 
of college activity in the eyes of undergraduates. What- 
ever such dreams may have been, suffice it to say that we 
now realize that their consummation was impracticable 
and even undesirable. There are many reasons why a 
purely literary undertaking should not occupy the frst 
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place in college life, one of the chief of them being that 
literature is not and should not be the principal concern of 
men in the world. But, having thus attempted to show 
that we are not gaping for grapes which would not be good 
for us, we hope not to be misunderstood when we say that 
The Lit. could be made to hold a higher place than it does 
now, with great advantage to those men who are concerned 
with literary things and to the university at large. That 
The Lit. fails of having the interest taken in it which it 
should elicit, is patent to every one who gives the subject 
a thought. Yet it is as well off now as it ever was. It is 
exactly at this fact that we pause and find reason for a 
thought. If The Lit. is to keep even its position of 
the past, it should now be Jdeééer off than it has been. Our 
reasons are as follows: 

Within the last ten years a great variety of new interests 
has sprung up in the undergraduate life of this place; the 
number of students has not increased proportionately ; and 
the inevitable result has been a diminished interest in some 
of the older and cherished institutions. We have before our 
eyes an example of this in the Halls. It is not because we fail 
to recognize their worth that we do not attend them, but 
simply because other things are more attractive and of 
greater value to us in our college life. It is the old story. 
Let a college have the most learned corps of professors in 
the country and they will talk to empty benches if the 
dormitories are comfortless. Offer inducements, or you 
fail in America. Applying this principle to the case in 
hand, it may be objected that the men to whom you have 
to hold out a bait to practice literature are scarcely worth 
encouraging. Yet Sophocles wrote for prizes. 

The Lit., then, is forced to compete with other publica- 
tions, organizations, etc., many of which require less labor 
and perhaps less talent and which offer an immediate 
reward of one kind or another, Fyrom its nature The Lit. 
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is peculiarly unfitted for such competition, and in this it 
reseinbles every other college literary publication in the 
country. Moreover, there is much dry labor connected with 
its publication,(such as monthly proof-reading, the soliciting 
of subscriptions and advertisements); few men to do it ; and 
little reward save the approbation of conscience which, in- 
deed, is exceedingly precious but not a seductive advertise- 
ment. To our knowledge, The Lit has never received any 
assistance from outside sources and, from our point of view 
at least, it would seem that the faculty could recognize The 
Lit. by admitting its editors to try for certain prizes, a 
privilege which their work more than entitles them to. 
We have thus tried to show that The Lit. is worthy of 
help,—a proposition which will probably notobe denied ; 
and that there is present need of it. 

The plan which we here submit is more in the nature of 
a suggestion than a definite scheme. A sum of money, the 
interest on which would be sufficient to meet one-half of 
the running expenses during the year, would enable The Lit. 
to obtain all the prestige of which such an organization is 
capable. We are not making a plea to have the magazine 
put on such a basis that the editors would have nothing to 
do but write their departments and an occasional article. 
What we want is an amount of money, which, together 
with the subscriptions and advertisements, would be suffi- 
cient to insure the editors against loss at the end of the 
year ; which would enable a new board to begin its work 
with some funds in sight; and which would offer them a 
prospect of leaving a surplus after their work was through. 
Under the present system the new board takes charge of 
The Lit. with an empty treasury and with no means of 
filling it until the following October. Meanwhile, two 
numbers of the magazine have to be issuec on credit. 
Hence from year to year there is no advance. Of course, 
here as always we are aware that it is impossible for The 
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Lit. to advance from year to year on the literary side,—the 
immaturity of men in college fixes a natural limit to their 
accomplishment. But there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment in the business, financial and, so to say, social stand- 
ing. If the mechanical part ran smoothly there would 
be more time to look after the intellectual. A man's head 
works ill when his body is sick. The endowment of which 
we speak would in time make it possible for The Lit. to 
establish itself on a better basis than it has enjoyed in all 
the sixty-one years of its life. 

We do not believe that a Lit. endowed with an uphol- 
stered office would develop more literary men,—that seems 
to be a race which flourishes on the stimulation of adver- 
sity; but we are convinced that a flourishing institution 
attracts a larger number of men who in this case would be 
benefited. It is with this purpose in mind that we write, 
and we think that a gift could uot be better bestowed than 
in endowing The Lit. 
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Gossip: 
OF MEMORIES AND SHADOWS 


“ The memory of the past will stay, 
And half our joys renew.” 
—Tom Moore. 


* Their airy shoals of visionary ghosts.” 
—Alexander Pope. 


There is a walk in Princeton more peaceful than any other. It runs 
near busy centers of the college, and from it you may hear all noises of 
the working hours. The harsh singing of men at early chapel, the 
hum of classes around Dickinson, the morning long, the glees which 
from Murray Hall sound very clear when it is dark, all echo across 
its paving-stones. But ever it has an atmosphere of repose, of stillness 
which these noises can but pierce. It may be the elms, which rise on 
either side and meet above, which keep it so; but the Gossip likes to 
think it is the figure of an old man, who still goes—oh! unseen, of 
course — slowly along its path, that secures a quiet dignity to McCosh 
walk. 

Do you not, at times, imagine our famous president, of whose habits 
even we of this late day know something, when you pass that way? At 
night, I mean, when you are going homeward rather late, after an hour 
or two’s reading ; and find the stars overhead through the branches that 
are now bare and black. That is the time when our thoughts remember; 
when we cannot feel utterly alone. Well, this is an old place, and many 
venerable men have gone out from it, long while ago! Something of 
them, no doubt, is left, as memories not wholly unreal. 

Washington has been in Princeton, in the days when Congress met in 
Nassau Hall, when blue and buff uniforms made gay the streets, and a 
gallant French general received here welcome and honour ; Witherspoon 
ruled the College, giving m-n lessons in patriotism, more pupular than their 
reading in theclassics; Madison, and Richard Stockton—he who signed the 
Declaration — Lighthorse Harry Lea, and Freneau, and Aaron Burr spoke 
in our Halls; many a Southerner of renown name Jeft his books in these 
class-rooms, and took up arms for war. Truly the glory of fighting, of 
fighting to establish a flag, to keep that flag the same, has been shared 
by Princeton men ; and, if there remain here any voices of old, brave 
things, the call to arms and the replies of musket-shot and clinking spur 
and sabre should be plainest heard among them. For of these rvads 
where now freshmen walk, dreaming of what they will become in college, 
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and seniors, dreaming of what they will do out in the world, there is a 
road that once rang a-clatter with marching men. No leisure for them 
to be dream:ng! They were General Washington’s troops, and there 
was work to be done. The British, come out from Princeton, were 
before them. Stony-Brook saw fighting, that day ; saw the lines of red 
falling back; heard the shouts of the Americans entering again our 
college-town. When it became dark, there were left only those who 
had fallen into the sleep in which there is no longer any dreaming. 
But those men had helped to make a nation’s dream come true. 

Woukd that the Gossip knew more of history! You notice he has set 
down but a few of the many names written large on our graduate rolls. 
Nevertheless, although he is ignorant and lazy, there are memory- 
haunted places hereabouts which he has visited, to dream a while until the 
sha:low- have begun to take human form, and don old-fashioned apparel, 
and strut about, and greet one another as of yore. He has even made 
acquaintances among these spectre-gentiemen — not all of them, how- 
ever, celebrities. They, every famous one of them, took the Nassau 
Literary Mayazine, and still turn its pages over in the silent office in Re 
umon; but certain of their number (valedictorians, for instance) rather 
despise the Gossip as a foolish fellow who never writes on serious topics, 
and quotes not his Virgil. Sv the Gossip’s real friends are unimportant 
ghosts. And he declares they make the better companions. For your 
famous ghost will never be imprudently human, or tell the jolly truth 
about his un lergraduate life. He is afraid the biographers may get hold 
of something, and write *‘ The True Jonathan So-and-So."’ It is other- 
wise with the merry band who go wrapped in the cloak of the common- 
place. The Gossip would like to repeat a story one of them told about 
a dark night when he and the—but no! silence is wiser. The genial 
spectre might turn enemy, and pull out unpaid bills from their forgotten, 
dusty secret-places, or haunt the bedside in the form of a Book Agent. 
Yet this much may be revealed. Spirits of those who hob-nobbed to- 
gether at the Red Lion Inn, or the Washington House, smoking clay- 
pipes the long evenings through, and honouring the toast ** To Liberty, 
gentleman!" often find their way somehow into our Grill Room, after 
lights are put out, and sit round a table there. So perhaps the sounds of 
merriment which are sometimes heard in the late, still hours, do not 
come from ficsh and blood students, from students too greatly rejoicing 
in the flesh, but are noises made by unearthly revélors, by Aaron Burr 
and his crew most like, who click there steins (ghostly steins keep ever 
filled) to celebrate a joyous reunion. Howthey must laugh when a 
proctor comes to spy them out! Once, the story goes, they all joined 
hands and danced unseen around that dignitary ; they called him by his 
nickname ; and so angered him that next morning, from sheer necessity 
to vent his rage on someone, he reported a freshman who used to fre- 
quent Renwick’s, after ten, and whistle cheerfully as he came out re- 
turning to work, But sometimes wicked ghosts are frightened when the 
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proctors appear. They remember horrible judgments by a dean who was 
himself judged, years ago. And so anxious are they to escape, that 
without pausing to raise the latch they pass right through the door out 
into the street. Such is the long-life of an evil conscience. 

Of course, though, the ghosts are few who meet again here in the man- 
ner described. The majority of them do very little haunting at all. 
For—have not our grandfathers said it ?—our forebears were saintly men, 
and trained after better fashion ; so they scarcely can endure even to look 
upon the shameless doings of the present generation. Ah! miserable 
fellow students, it is our wickedness that keeps these good spirits from 
harking back to Whig and Clio. But, remember this, soon as the last 
of us goes noisily away, the end of each December, soon as the Xmas 
holidays begin, and the campus lies beneath untrodden stretches of snow, 
then the graduate-ghosts all come a-flocking in to Princeton-town,— by 
tens, by fifties, by hundreds. Then occurs such a meeting, such news- 
telling, and jubilation as is only known when Father Santa Claus, the 
jolliest spirit of them all, rings his magic sleigh-bells to awaken good 
cheer. In Old North a banquet is set: what speeches ! what applause! 
And, at the toll of midnight, they rush out, treading through one an- 
other’s heels, and gather to their cannun, and dance, and dance around— 
as only Princeton men can! But you and I are never there to see. 

















Editor’s Table © 


The snow came down on the campus the other night and drove the 
Editor in to his Table, where there was much work awaiting him. We 
sat down, threw our feet upon the Table and selecting one of our ex- 
changes which is generally to our liking, began to drift into that con- 
dition of mind which is most suitable for our work. We felt a draught, 
but as there had been no sound of an opening door, we did not look up. 
Without any warning our feet were rudely pushed off the Table and we 
straighted up face to face with a gray haired old man in white tie and 
black frock. 

** Beg pardon,” we said testily regarding the intruder, “ hut the public 
is not permitted in our sanctum, And besi les people are in the habit of 
sending in their card.” 

**So?’’ replied the intruder, seating himself on the Table and knocking 
over our neat pile of exchanges. 

‘** If you have any business with the Editor, there is achair,’’ we cried, 
nettled at the intruder's impoliteness and want of respect for the Editor 
and his Table. ‘‘It is our most rigid rule that no one shall sit on the 
Table. There’s a chair.” 

‘*Look here, young fellow,"’ retorted the intruder haughtily, not 
makiny a move, ‘* I shall sit upon the Editor’s Table if I feel so disposed, 
and I do. I sat on this Editor's Table when you were uibbling a milk 
bottle instead of that pencil and I don't see why I should grow timid at 
this late period.”’ 

The Editor’s Table looked old and shaky enough to have been sat upon 
by almost any fossil who did not antedate the ark. The whitchaired 
personage, whe had broken ia on our sanctity, had very likely done all 
he boasted —he was withal a clerical looking fellow with an earnest, 
truthful face—but we did not like his air of proprietorship and did not in- 
tend to be brow-beaten even if he were some old ‘grad.’ Besides the 
ancient Editor's Table has grown very weak, and sitting upon it taxes it 
severely. 

‘We are not responsible for the negligence and want of dignity of our 
predecessors,”’ we replied severely, looking him straight in the eyes. 

**Admirable, my sou,” he replied sarcastically. ‘* But you would not 
throw The Lit off his own Table, now would you?” he added with mock 


concern. 
** Who?’ we gasped. 
* The Lit—The Nassau Lit — that ’s me,” he answered stiffening up 


pompously. 
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**Not The Nassau Lit,’ we declared shaking our head. ‘‘ The Nassau 
Lit would never have said ‘ That 's me.’ ”’ 

‘* What a precocious youngster,’”’ retorted the old man. ‘‘But I am 
The Lit, look,” he directed, baring his arm. 

We gazed and beheld tattooed upon his arm, the well known classic 
temple in front of which the Muses or Graces were gamboling around an 
altar or The Cannon — we have never been able to decide which. Be- 
neath was the inscription, ‘‘ Founded by the Class of 1842.” It was 
enough. 

“ Pardon us,’’ we apologized, thoroughly abashed. ‘‘ We had never 
seen you so of course—”’ 

‘*No harm,” replied The Venerable magnanimously. ‘‘ I should have 
cornered you before. Ever since the new board came on I have been 
trying to find you in but our habits never seemed to coincide.”’ 

‘If you are what you claim,’’ we said leaning toward the old man, 
** you will tell us what are the ideals of The Lit.” 

‘“* The ideals of The Lit,’ quoth The Venerable and he winked, we felt 
certain, ‘‘ are inherited along with the office furniture. They are kept in 
the closet like the family skeleton.” 

“But you are not definite —"’ 

‘* Who ever asked ideals to be definite?’’ interrupted The Venerable 
sharply. 

‘* But we hear such admonitions as ‘ preserving the ideals’ and ‘ shat- 
tering the ideals.’ ’’ 

“Certainly. That is why they must be kept in the closet.” 

** Still we should like to know what are the idvals,’’ we said thought- 
fully. 

‘*You are a very inquisitive young man,” replied The Venerable. 
‘*The ideals of The Lit,’’? he went on with a preceptible yawn, “are 
essays such as Macaulay or Arnold might have penned — poetry not in- 
ferior to Wordsworth or Shelley — short stories Maupassant would have 
been proud to write.’’ 

““Yes,’’ we gasped. ‘‘ But we must print something.” 

“Print? That ’s different,’’ returned The Venerable. ‘‘ We were talk- 
ing of ideals. Print what you can with a half-free conscience —as has 
been done since 1842.”’ 


Our friend in the Georgetown Journal does not think much of the col- 
lege magazine story, and last month slashed it viciously. In the way of 
a short story, the college magazine has been responsible for some unfor- 
givable perpetrations but it has not, in our opinion, deserved the 
handling it received. We have unlimited respect and appreciation of the 
Journal Exchange asa rule, but last month it was unfair. To take a 
wretched stury from an obscure publication and lambast it as a typical 
example of the college magazine story was hardly just. 
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College fiction is not in a lamentable condition. We find good stories in 
our exchanges every month. The college magazine story is frequently 
dull but it is generally well written. If the college writer could get out 
of the rut of nnconsciously reconstructing tales we believe college fiction 
would be in good shape, better in fact that the fiction as a whole of the 
big for-sure magazines. As literature college magazine contributions 
frequently surpass the purchased articles of the popular magazine. 
Whether they would be more readable to America’s vast reading public 
is quite another thing and the for-sure magazine is of course a business 
proposition. 

We thank The Journal, however, for introducing us to a style of liter- 
ature we had forgotten existed. Once a story similar to ‘An Athlete in 
Blue’ found its way into the sanctum of The Lit and it is still the most 
highly prized article in our museum of manuscript. That such a story 
ever blundered imo print we never dreamed. Its appearance was as- 
tounding, but we hardly think it deserved so much space as was given to 
it. We have never found its equal in any of our exchanges — that 
mentioned by the Georgetown Journal does not reach us—and we do not 
believe that it need arouse a spasm of indigves over college fiction. 

* Due to Prejudice’ in The Columbia Lit is as good a story as we have 
met for some time. It has a well defined point, perhaps purpose, and the 
drawer knew how to handle it ‘ Workers of Iniquity’ is good enough 
for mention, but it borrows from a certain phase of fiction which is at 
present afad. Post-nursery tales have been overworked. ‘The Liter- 
ature of a Lost Cause’ is a novel essay of much merit. 

‘The Virginia Lit’ always gives us an excellent issue. Barring the 
card episode which is trite and in poor taste, ‘The Ways of Man and 
Man, is a first class story. ‘James and Wife’ zs a vaudeville sketch. 
Why in The Lit? ‘The Beggar that Came by’ is refreshing after the 
usual treatment of its subject. 

The Vassar Miscellany is to be applanded for continuing to print 
stories such as Silvy’s Romance. They possess humor both in the situa- 
tions and in the telling. ‘Pedro and Maria’ in The Holy Cross Purple 
is a pathetic episode but too much space was used in the telling. 

The Cornell Era has a timely essay on Dowie. The drawer knew his 
man and told what he knew furcibly. There was so much of the ridicu- 
lous in the prophet’s invasion of Gotham that an essay free from the 
ridiculous aspect was a treat. The Smith College Monthly keeps a high 
standard throughout the magazine. ‘Cat's Cradle in a Pension’ shows 
carefu! execution in addition to being interesting. The Bowdoin Quill 
continues to print excellent verse and college stories, 





























Book Talk 


It is always interesting to follow the work that our predecessors do 
after passing from the approbation (at times) of our large and enthu- 
siastic family to strut their hour on the larger stage; for we 
cannot overcome the hope that the mantle of Elijah may fall to fame- 
dreaming Elisha. And of all our recent Elijah's, perhaps the mantle of 
Mr. Tarkington is most worth coveting. The opinion was arrived at 
long ago—a reading of CHERRY only fixes it the more unshakably. For 
Cherry is delightful ; Cherry, the girl, and Cherry the book — indeed the 
title might very well have been spelled Cheery, or even Cherie. The 
plot is graceful, the humor dainty, and the characters excellent. We 
could lay our fingers on not a few Mr. Sudgeberry’s drinking culture by 
the gourdful from the classic fount of Old North in our own times, 
though @ hundred years have changed somewhat their outward manifesta- 
tion of spirit ; and one might meet in every club down Prospect way at least 
a Fentriss or two. But it is not for this that the book is distinctly an 
achievement; it is rather for the style which so truly represents the 
thought and conversation of Colonial times. We wonder in finishing the 
story how a writer of our day managed to preserve the old-time language 
untarnished through a couple of hundred pages. (Cherry. By Booth 
Tarkington. New York: Harper & Brothers.) 

Of quite a different sort is Mr. Major’s A ForEsST HEARTH, telling a 
tale of greater complexity and variety, whose setting is the Hoosier State 
during the thirties. This is frankly a novel of novel readers; broad in treat- 
ment, sincere in tone, and interesting in situation. The heroine evidences 
the unspoiled freshness of a simple, out-of-door life, and that peculiar hardi- 
hood of moral fibre which follows the inflexible enforcement of the un- 
sophisticated maxim, ‘‘ children, obey your parents’""—and at heart she 
is a sweet, lovable girl, which after all comes not from environment or 
training, but is as innate as any of Locke’s ideas. The hero is a good, 
manly fellow —a little too good perhaps to wake the fullest measure of 
s*mpathy—and after some gasps at possible mischances, we smile 
w'th satisfaction that he wins the right wife in the closing paragraph. 
This last paragraph, however, is our one criticism of an otherwise de- 
iiyhtful story —it is too brief ; we want to know more than the mere 
fact of Rita’s and Dic’s marriage. (A Forest Hearth. By Charles Major. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.) 

SANCTUARY is distinctively psychological. Mrs. Wharton states her 
problem, and by a process of subtle analysis deduces the inevitable con- 
clusion. It is laboratory rather than classroom work; and one must 
bring to the reading of such a book, not a wish to relax oneself in 
the interest or even sympathy of a story of action, but rather a desire to 
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probe to the bottom the intellect and the emotions—not what but why. 
Those who take up the book in this spirit will read it with delight and 
absorption ; those who look for the story will bedisappointed. For there 
are but two situations in the novel, and the characters are all disagree- 
able — as every one is whom we know too thoroughly. As a specimen 
of book-making Sanctuary is wellnizh perfect; it is difficult to see how 
the publishers could have improved it in any respect. (Sanctuary. By 
Edith Wharton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

CALDERON’'S PRISONER contains too very readable novelettes ; the first, 
which gives its title to the book, is the story of a very modern girl who 
finds herself involved in a South American Republic embroglio, some- 
what in the manner of ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune ;"’ the other tells the tale 
of strained relations between husband and wife and of their reconcilia- 
tion. One does not often read better stories than these, both full of 
interest and action, and both woven about love as the central theme. 
(Cakleron’s Prisoner. By Alice Duer Miller. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. ) 

One of the season’s strongest novels appeared last month by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. Hk&tTTy WESLEY is the title of this dramatic presentation 
of character study. The story is practically a Wesley family-history. It 
is outlined by a strong artist with a broad brush in vivid color. The 
characters are drawn sharply and with distinction. From the outset the 
lack of unreal, insipid, romantic material is conspicuous, and instead we 
are given bold, straightforward strokes which seem to portray real life in 
a diction which is pleasing and fluent. The author relies for success 
solely upon the merits of hissiory. It is a book which cannot fail oi at- 
tention and one for which a warm reception doubtless waits. (Hetty 
Wesley. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Seldom has one the privilege of reading a work based in science, which 
is at once clear, convincing an of exceeding interest both in subject 
matter and in expression ; yet M. Metchnikoff’s series of essays concern- 
ing THE NATURE OF MAN has all of these qualities, and so readable is 
it that no one, however unscholarly, however unused to reading anything 
but the morning paper he may be, would find it tedious to read it through 
at a sitting, if that were possible. For the book treats of subjects which 
are of the most interesting import to every one who journeys in the long 
procession, and who has ever heard himself asking, ‘‘ What means it all? 
Wither do we go?”’ The answer that Mr. Metchnikoff offers is an inter- 
esting one, and so sanely, so skillfully is it arrived at, that one finds it 
difficult to rémain an unbeliever. Discussing our evolutionary origin, 
and pointing out the essential disharmonies in our bodies to the functions 
they are required to perform, M. Metchnikoff is ready for his conclusion: 
we should live until our instinct of life gives wav to the*instinct of death ; 
until we feel that our cycle of life is completed, and as the chlid at 
night wish to lie down and sleep. _It puts a meaniug in Rabbi Ben Ez- 
ra's words deeper than even the poet dreamed of, when he said, 
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“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made.” 
It is not our purpose to outline the author’s argument here ; but we feel 
that one who cares to know what stage biological science and the science 
of medicine have reached will wish to leave so striking a book unread. 
(The Nature of Man. By Elie Metchnikoff. Translated by P. Chal- 
mers Mitchell. New York. : G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

BLoopD LILIEks is the title of an interesting story by W. A. Frazer. The 
scene is laid in the wilderness above Lake Winnipeg, where the centre of 
life is a trading-post of the Hudson Bay Company—the land of the Indian 
and the French half-breed. The plot of the story is decidedly unconven- 
tional. There is no love-makirg and hardly any fighting. The heroine 
is an old squaw — notoriously ugly; and the hero is only her little son. 
But, for all that, they take a fast grip on our spmpathies and keep it 
to the end. The other characters are well-irawn, but they are mostly 
typical. When the reader has laid down the book, he has no bad taste 
in his mouth, for the story is clean throughout and full of gentle humor 
and wholesome pathos. The illustrations by F. E. Schoonever deserve 
high praise. (The Blood Lilies By W. A. Frazer. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

There is something irresistibly attractive about Mr. Jerome’s essays. 
If one were to analyze their charm, he would probably find that it lay 
partly in their spontaneous humour, and partly in their finished expres- 
sion. They are a curious mingling of the comic and the serious ; 
sprightly jest and wholesome philosophy are mixed in every page of 
them. TEA TABLE TALK, his latest collection, makes only more certain 
his rank as one of the best writers of humorous essays in English today. 
The thought is reminiscent of the ‘‘ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’’ but 
the language evidences even a greater mastery of the art of writing. The 
collection is tastefully published, and the illustrator has caught the 
spirit of restrained humour that characterizes the essays themselves. 
(Tea Table Talks. By Jerome K. Jerome. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 

Mr. Dix, of the Class of 1881, has recently published a narration of the 
life of CHAMPLAIN, the founder of New France. There are few men, 
whose names are woven into the woof of the history of America, so 
thoroughly romantic and chivalrous as Champlain ; and Mr. Dix’s story 
is of keen interest. He writes as a trained man of letters, unfolding the 
life simply and clearly, and perceiving at once what is essential and 
worthy of emphasis, and what is unimportant and subordinate. It is a 
delightful narrative of a fascinating character. (Champlain. By Edwin 
Asa Dix. New York. D. Appleton & Company.) 

Messrs. Ginn & Company have published in two editions Dr. van 
Dyke's collection of the PozMs oF TENNYSON. One edition, in the 
well-k:.own ‘‘ Athenaeum Press Series,”” is designed primarily for stu- 
dents,and is complete with an introduction and notes ; the other, a very 
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handsome library edition, has in view the general reader, and in this the 
notes are omitted. The book contains one hundred and thirty-six selec- 
tions, including portions of ** Maud,’’ ‘‘ In Memoriam” and ‘‘ The Idyls 
of the King,” and is intended to put one in touch with Tennyson’s best 
work, The library edition is exceedingly attractive in appearance, and is 
admirably adapted to a small, discriminating collection of books. The 
most valuable feature of the work is the introduction, which gives ‘a 
sketch of Tennyson’s relation to his times, an account of the poet’s life, 
a description of the way in which he worked, and finally a summary of the 
leading characteristics of his poetry.” It ranks with Arnold’s introduc- 
tion to his selection of Wordsworth’s poetry, and is an essay which no 
cultured man can afford not to have read. (Tennyson’s Poems. Edited 
by Henry van Dyke. Boston: Ginn and Company.) 

THe Best TaLes of Poe and THe Bast PozMS AND Essays of Poe 
edited with introductory studies by Sherwin Cody, comes to us from the 
press of McClurg & Company. The editor has gone through the enor- 
mous mass of Poe’s work, and chosen not only the best, but almost all 
that is really valuable in Poe's writing. One cannot read the letters of 
the ill-starred poet, which are included in this collection, without feeling 
a touch of sadness and of sympathy for one of our highest geniuses, whose 
life was a long struggle against temperament as well as against circum. 
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stances ; ia them we see revealed the real heart of the man. Mr. Cody’s 
is the best edition of Poe that we have yet found. (Poe’s Best Tales, 
Poe’s Best Poems and Essays. Edited by Sherwin Cody. Chicago. A. 
G. McClurg & Company.) 

PRESENT COLLEGE QUESTIONS is a book which will appeal to all 
thinking college men, undergraduates and alumni alike, for in it is dis- 
cussed by President Eliot of Harvard, Dean West of Princeton, President 
Harper of Chicago, and President Butler of Columbia the much mooted 
question of the length of the college course. President Eliot also con- 
tributes a paper on ‘‘A New Definition of the Cultured Man,” and Dean 
West one on ‘‘ The Present Peril to Liberal Education.” All of the 
papers were read before the National Educational Association, at the 
session held in Boston, on July 6 and 7, 1903. (Present College Questions 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


We need at once a few more Teachers, both experienced and inexperi- 
enced. 
More call this year than ever before. Schools supplied with competent 
teachers free of cost. Address, with stamp, 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


174 Randolph Building, 1423 Arch Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By Dean West and Presidents Eliot, Harper and Butler. New York : D. 
Appleton & Company. ) 

**Radsworth,” the celebrated English player, has just published a 
treatise of much interest and value to lovers of Bridge Whist. It is a 
thorough work, containing the laws, etiquette, cases and decisions, tell- 
ing both what to do and what not to do in playing this enticing game. 
(‘* Badsworth "’ on Bridge. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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TEACHERS! TEACHERS! 


Teachers wishing to prepare for Examination should wire immediately 
for our Teachers’ Interstate Examination Course, as taught by mail. 
This course is endors:d by many leading educators, and every progres- 
sive teacher who wishes to advance in their profession should begin work 
immediately. Address nearest office, with stamp, for reply. 

AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


174 Randolph Building, 1423 Arch Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. 


















